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ART EDUCATION 


DISCOUNT 


AN EDITORIAL — HAROLD R. RICE 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 
was signed into law as another answer to sputnik. 
As divisions of our armed forces continue to reach 
for the moon, the attention of college and univer- 
sity administrators has been directed to hasty re- 
tooling in order to qualify for one or more of the 
benefits of Public Law 85-864. 

The provisions of the act make it apparent that 
art education is considered relatively unimportant 
in National Defense Education. No direct refer- 
ence is made to the arts or the humanities. One 
tiny section of the law I refer to as education at 
a discount does offer a faint ray of encouragement. 
But when the full intent of the act is crystallized, 
even this token recognition may exclude art edu- 
cation. - 
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Title II provides for loans to students in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. Special consideration 
is to be given to “students with a superior academic 
background who express a desire to teach in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools.” In fact, “up to 
one-half of any loan (plus interest) is cancelled for 
service as a full-time teacher in a public elemen- 
tary or secondary school in a State, at the rate of 
10 per cent of the amount of the loan plus interest 
for each complete academic year of such service.” 
Thus—Education at a Discount! 

If the intent of Title IT is to encourage students 
to prepare adequately for elementary and second- 
ary school teaching, art education, an integral 
part of American education, is included. Those 
preparing for art education will share in the re- 
sponsibility of providing a better education for 
present and future generations—and their service 
will be recognized through education at a discount. 

However, one of the conditions of Title II re- 
stricts the loans to “students whose academic 
background indicates a superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, 
or a modern foreign language.” Does this mean 
that unless a student will eventually teach science, 
math, engineering, or a modern foreign language, 
he is not eligible for a loan? Or do the sponsors 
of the act consider these subject fields prerequisites 
to any field of teaching endeavor, including the 
arts and the humanities? 

No thinking individual would sell his birthright, 
even for a student loan. No promise to teach in a 
predetermined field can be guaranteed. Condi- 
tions change constantly and time stands still for no 
man. In the final analysis, only God knows what 
the future holds for any of us. 

Will art educators enjoy education at a dis- 
count? As yet this question remains unanswered. 
Perhaps we will know by the time this article 
appears in print. 

Harovp R. Rice, President, 
The Eastern Arts Association 
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DEDICATION FOR NEA 
NEW EDUCATION CENTER 
FEB. 8-10, 1959 


The building that the faith of more than a half- 
million American teachers built—the Education 
Center of the National Education Association—is 
to be dedicated during two days of special cere- 
mony in the Nation’s capital, Feb. 8-10. 

Called the “miracle on Sixteenth Street” by 
Frank W. Hubbard, NEA Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary for Information Services, the new home of 
the world’s largest professional organization is a 
monument to the American teacher and to the 
Association which is dedicated to the “welfare of 
children and to the education of all people.” Dr. 
Hubbard is general chairman of the Dedication- 
Days planning committee. 

The gleaming 8-story structure of blue-green 
glass and white marble represents a $7,000,000 
investment by more than a half-million teachers 
and members of affiliated educational organiza- 
tions. Funds to build the Center were raised dur- 
ing a five-year campaign which was launched in 
1953. 

“Formal recognition of the miracle of the new 
building is the purpose of the Dedication-Days,” 
Dr. Hubbard said in announcing special ceremony 
plans. “D-Days will be observed here and ‘out 
there,’ where more than 1,000 local associations 
are now making plans for community observ- 
ances.” 

Among the distinguished guests invited to wit- 
ness the D-Days ceremonies will be members of 
Congress, government officials, NEA officers, state 
directors, presidents and executive secretaries of 
state education associations; and a representative 
group of presidents of local education associations. 
The guest list also includes representative mem- 
bers of the NEA and departmental staffs. 

Among the prominent laymen who will join in 
D-Day celebrations include: Erwin Canham, edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor; Mrs. Karla 
V. Parker, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; William Shannon, presi- 
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dent of the National School Boards Association; 
Henry Toy, Jr., president, National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools. 

Programs in the Education Center’s 700- per- 
son auditorium and in the Presidential and Con- 
gressional Rooms of the Statler Hotel, will feature 
both formal addresses by distinguished Congres- 
sional and government officials and educators and 
discussions on the essentials of effective education 
by prominent laymen. ° 


Among the NEA officers, both past and pres- 
ent, who will play important parts in the dedica- 
tion ceremonies include President Ruth Stout, 
former Presidents Lyman V. Ginger and Corma 
Mowrey; Vice President W. W. Eshelman; former 
executive secretary William E. Givens, and NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr. 

Other educators who will either make formal 
addresses or speak for the teaching profession in 
discussions, include: Grayson Kirk, president of 
Columbia University; John Fischer, superinten- 
dent of schools, Baltimore, Md.; Stephen M. 
Corey, dean, College of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Martin Essex, super- 
intendent of schools, Akron, Ohio; Ewald Turner, 
president of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Mrs. Edna Griffin, classroom teacher 
from Philadelphia. Pa.; Arthur F. Corey, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers Association; 
and John K. Norton, professor emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Bringing a special message on “Education and 
the National Welfare,” will be Arthur S. Fleming, 
new secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. He will be introduced by 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. 

At the final session on Tuesday night, Feb. 10, 
Dr. Carr will sum up the Dedication-Days ob- 
servances following a brief candlelight ceremony 
which will symbolize the “We Here Dedicate” 
theme. Music will be provided by the NEA Choral 
group; and Robert A. Luke, president of the 
NEA’s Staff Organization, will present a gift. 
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HOW GOOD ARE 
YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Before a community can evaluate its school 
system, its citizens must know their schools, be 
familiar with the school program, and form some 
basis for sound judgment on what constitutes a 
good school..A new 32-page pamphlet, published 
by the NEA Council on Instruction, will go a long 
way in establishing such a basis for judgment and 
will help guide PTA’s citizen groups, and even 
school personnel through a sound evaluation. The 
pamphlet is titled How Good Are Your Schools? 

School evaluation is not a new idea, an introduc- 
tion to the pamphlet states. “With varying em- 
phasis, such study has been underway since our 
public school system evolved over a century ago.” 
It suggests, however, that studies can be expedited 
if groups conducting evaluations keep certain 
questions and goals in mind. 

Persons looking for a simple definition of a good 
school that will apply to all communities are likely 
to be disappointed. The pamphlet warns that there 
is no such thing. Instead, it outlines elements of a 
good school system and raises significant questions 
to be considered in evaluating the school program 
as a whole, the elementary school, the junior high, 
the senior high, and adult education. 

The NEA Council on Instruction is composed 
of some 25 NEA units. Its structure, approved by 
the NEA last summer, is in the process of ratifica- 
tion by the units involved. Pending ratification, 
they have been working together on an informal 
basis. A seminar, involving lay as well as profes- 
sional leaders, was held last April to develop a 
statement of principles deemed important to good 
schools. The National Art Education Association 
is a member of the Council on Instruction. 

Pamphlets may be ordered from the NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. at 10 for $1 or 100 
for $7. A sample copy may be obtained from the 
NEA Council on Instruction at the same address. 


SEN. HUMPHREY 
ON “EGGHEADS” 

“Intellectuals—the thinking men and women of 
America—must play a far more significant role in 
the life of our nation, “Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D.-Minn.) told delegates to the second 
national conference of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education last month. 


“Those who are naturally endowed with more 
brain-power than some of their fellow countrymen 
have an obligation and a duty to use at least part 
of it in the national interest, to participate not 
only in professional discussion, but (in the broad 
sense) also in political discussion and decision. 

“I have said before that we need more egg- 
heads in the positions of leadership—and fewer 
fatheads! 

“But few are going to actually invite the egg- 
heads to play a greater decision-making role in 
our national life. They are going to have to take 
the bull by the horns themselves. They must on 
their own initiative give up more time and energy 
to the public business, take a far greater interest 
in politics and policy. This is the clear and im- 
mediate duty of the present generation of intel- 
lectual leaders.” 

The conference was held in Minneapolis, Oct. 
10-20, but the message is timeless. 


STUDYING ASIA 


In commenting on the 1959 WCOTP theme 
“Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values”, one of the main points made by 
many Western as well as Eastern people is that 
the West knows far less about the East than the 
latter do about the West. For those who are in- 
terested in learning more about a particular Asian 
country, or Asia as a whole, two bibliographies 
have just been made available by the Asia Society. 
The first is an introductory reading guide to Asia - 
designed to help the layman and the teacher ac- 
quire basic information about the peoples and 
civilizations of Asia. 

The second is a selected list of 16mm films de- 
picting different aspects of life in thirteen Asian 
countries as well as in Asia generally. The sources 
given for the films are all in the United States. 
Consult your local 16mm film distributors or write 
the Asia Society, 18 East 50th Street, New York, 
22, New York. 


NEW PICTURE OF 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Teachers too busy to observe their own princi- 
pals may have their eyes opened by a study just 
released by the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. It’s the first comprehensive study 

turn to page 16 
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DESIGN FOR 


Being an artist, I like to design. Liking to 
design is not, of course, synonymous with being 
an artist, for designing is not the sum-total of art 
experience, but, the making of relationships, the 
bringing of order out of chaos, is assuredly one 
of the artist’s delights and one of his major con- 
tributions to the total social order. He may design 
with shapes, colors, and textures; with paper, clay, 
and wire; with “art” materials, with the objects 
of everyday living, or with sounds and movements. 
He may also design with ideas, and insofar as he 
utilizes aesthetic principles and the laws of creative 
growth, he is still, in a very real sense, an artist. 
Balance and proportion, unity with diversity, 
rhythm, harmony, integrity, appropriateness to 
purpose—these are guides that can serve with 
equal effectiveness in any medium. 

Accepting these ideas as self-evident truths, I 
find altogether irresistible the temptation to sort 
out random facts and observations that emerge out 
of contemplating a quarter-century of art teach- 
ing and surveying of the contemporary scene, to try 
to organize them into some sort of design. It may 
be that the very process will help to make sense 
out of bits and pieces that appear at first glance 
to be unrelated or meaningless in terms of the daily 
task. It may be, too, that the emerging design will 
help to indicate not only for me, but possibly for 
some searching reader as well, a sense of direction, 
in months and years to come. Here they are, 
then, these oddly-assorted thoughts, set down hon- 
estly, just as they came drifting into consciousness 
at the start of an over-populated school year in 
this era of atom-powered submarines, projectiles 
into outer space, and world tension: 


1. Decreasing numbers of electives—or at best 
a scarcely perceptible gain in the percentage 
of students experiencing art beyond the 7th 
or 8th grade. 


2. Panic occasioned by Sputnik, with accom- 
panying pressures toward abandoning “frill” 
subjects. 


3. Apparent failure of proponents of our cause 
to convince administrators and critics of 
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TOMORROW 


10. 


11. 


12. 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


present-day curriculum that we do not repre- 
sent a frill. 


Statistics on crime, delinquency, nervous dis- 
orders—and Little Rock. 


Apathy of large numbers of young people; 
lack of purpose; lack of interest in “culture” 
and—what is worse—lack of joy in living; a 
marked change of attitude that has come 
gradually but is noticeable to “war-horses” in 
the trade. ° 


The trend toward conformity (“organization 
man,” etc.). 


Evidences in our culture of increasing inter- 
est in religion (both orthodox and unortho- 
dox, from Jehovah’s Witnesses to Zen) and 
in psychology, including psychoanalysis. 
Realization on the part of all of us art teach- 
ers that we are often able to make very real 
contributions to the development of otherwise 
“problem” students—whether through emo- 
tional release and the therapeutic values in- 
herent in self-expression, through intuitive 
understanding of non-verbal communication, 
or good luck. 

Developing interest in the nature and process 
of creativity, as evidenced by the Press, cur- 
rent book reviews, and psychological studies. 
Realization of parallels between the laws and 
principles of design and the laws and prin- 
ciples governing the structure and growth of 
nature and the universe. 

Interesting developments on the psychological 
front as many dynamic psychologists turn 
from absorption in the abnormal to concern 
for the normal or super-normal; as they shift 
their emphasis from the disastrous results of 
suppression and frustration of basic (mean- 
ing “lower” needs to the equally disastrous 
results of lack of satisfaction of the higher 
needs. Aesthetic needs, for example, fall into 
this latter category. 

The trend toward synthesis—all sorts of once 
antagonistic ideas and factions being brought 
together: UN for example, interfaith discus- 
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sion groups, conferences on Science and Re- 
ligion, Science and the Arts, and so on. 
Now—how to put these together into a design? 
Recalling suddenly—let’s hope not inappropriately 
—good old Empedocles, who conjectured in the 
Athenian heyday that the two great forces at 
work perpetually in the world were STRIFE, 
which is separative, disrupting, disintegrative; and 
LOVE, which is cohesive, synthesizing, integrative. 
Let’s try listing our elements, our bits-and-pieces- 
for-design, under the two headings, and see what 
happens. 
Under STRIFE (separative, disintegrative) we 
must list 


1. Decreasing numbers of electives. 


This implies separation of pupils at about 
grade 9 into two categories: (a) those whose 
opportunities for aesthetic experience will con- 
tinue into the great mental-emotional adjust- 
ment period of adolescence and (b) those who 
will have little or none. It implies also a sep- 
aration of the thinking part of the human being 
from the feeling part. From this point (9th 
grade) on, the mind is developed, or educated, 
the emotions left to get on, uneducated, as best 
they can. 


2. Pressures toward abandoning frill subjects. 
Sputnik! 
for what is more inimical to cohesion 
than panic? 
3. Administrative suspicion that art is a frill. 
This dissension in the ranks of educators as 
to what is and what is not a frill stems from an 
even more basic disagreement as to what the 
ultimate aim of education is or is not; or as to 
the means most suited to accomplishment of 
common ends. 


4. Statistics on crime, delinquency, nervous dis- 
orders, plus Little Rock. 

Is there any doubt? Note that the first three 
are but varying symptoms of personality disin- 
tegration, Little Rock a symptom of social non- 
integration. 


5. Pupil attitude—widespread apathy, lack of 
joie de vivre. 

If unity and coherence accompany the mar- 

shalling of all efforts toward a goal—a truth as 


familiar to the artist as to the psychologist— 
then apathy, lack of effort, is at least not inte- 
‘grating, even if less forcefully and obviously dis- 
integrating than the other states of being under 
consideration. 


6. Conformity, seems to raise a subtle issue that 
calls for second thinking. But # 7 seems clear, so 
let’s leave #6 for the moment, set down a second 
heading and under LOVE (which is cohesive, in- 
tegrating) list: 


7. Signs of new interest in religion and psychology. 
Perhaps seekers after religious and psycho- 
logical understandings are similarly motivated 
—by a desire to find either a supporting faith, 
or intelligible answers that will make sense out 
of the chaotic aspects of mid-twentieth-century 
life. In either case, the search bespeaks a need 
for personal assurance and for coherent life- 
purpose. 


8. The therapy of art teaching. 

For even one student made whole, so to speak, 
is that much less of a disrupting influence in a 
school; and one and one and one and one— 
yes, definitely No. 8. How much better, though, 
if aesthetic experiencing could come to be more 
widely recognized as preventive rather than 
cure. 


9. Widespread interest in creativity. 

We do not doubt, do we, that creativity is 
the constructive channeling of an energy we all 
share? Nor do we doubt that destruction from 
uncontrolled explosion to purposefully poisoned 
dart—follows when the constructive channel is 
blocked or somehow not provided for. Surely 
the understanding of these energies lies close to 
the heart of the entire problem of cohesiveness 
or integration. 


10. Laws and principles of design as laws of life. 


What is design but order, with its concom- 
itants harmony, efficiency, and beauty? Is not 
the designer’s role, in essence, the making of 
order out of chaos, coherence out of inco- 
herence? 


11. Psychological concern for the “higher needs”. 
At last psychologists, too, are discovering what 
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artists have always known: that for some 
people, at least, the need for beauty—the crav- 
ing for opportunities to create it, to contemplate 
it and to revel in it—are as essential to a sense 
of wholeness, of complete and harmonious func- 
tioning, as the need for food and sleep. Or 
very nearly! 

12. The current trend toward synthesis. 

This is coherence-in-action, unity-out-of- 
diversity manifesting at every level: intra-per- 
sonal, inter-personal, inter-group, inter-national 
and perhaps by the time the printer’s ink is dry 
interplanetary! 

And now, reconsidering the omission, what shall 
be done with conformity, the battle-cry (albeit un- 
consciously) of Organization Man? At first and 
superficial glance it might indeed appear to be the 
very essence of harmony and cohesiveness—order 
supreme. Repetition, some designer might argue. 
Rhythm, to be sure. But variety? Or what about 
integrity, the honest use of material? Are we all 
made of the same measures of the same ingredi- 
ents? What of our uniqueness? Is the price paid 
for conformity perhaps too great if it stifles within 
human beings the very qualities that make them 
human? What artist—or what man, for that 
matter,—would want his whole life’s work to be 
characterized as static, emasculated by com- 
promise, cut down to fit some Procrustean norm— 
even the norm of the current artistic cult, what- 
ever it happens to be? Is not art a continual search 
for freedom? Conformity, then, when understood 
to be inimical to expression of the self in its truest 
sense, as a low-level manifestation—perhaps a 
distortion—of the great spiritual principle of 
unanimity (unity-with-variety to us) is clearly 
the arch-enemy of freedom. No. 6, then, must 
take its place in our first list as an ultimately dis- 
integrative influence. . . . 

* * 


And so, with the score at six and six, let’s try 
tentatively to make a diagrammatic arrangement 
of our elements. It will not yet be a work of 
art—only the bare bones of an idea awaiting 
further development; but if diagram A appears 
sufficiently chaotic, diagram B sufficiently ordered 
to dramatize the contrast in the essential qualities 
of the two sets of ideas, our purposes will, for 
the moment, have been served. 
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Where does this lead us? Let’s appraise this 
visual finding in terms of our intended goal. We 
set out some paragraphs ago, you may remember, 
to try to order the conditions of life of a post- 
Sputnik art teacher, and to see whether we could 
evolve, out of that organization, a sense of direc- 
tion. For me the process has been entirely worth- 

turn to page 14 
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ARTS LEGISLATION— 
the 85th Congress 


MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


In a space age in which the Government is 
spending billions on scientific research and experi- 
ments it should be of some satisfaction to note 
the interest of the 85th Congress in furthering cul- 
tural activities at home and abroad. 


In retrospect, the 84th Congress made a contri- 
bution in this area. It amended the Act establish- 
ing a Commission of Fine Arts, thereby increasing 
the budget of the Commission; it created a Federal 
Commission to formulate plans for a National 
Cultural Center; it provided for the promotion 
and strengthening of international relations 
through intercultural exchanges; it incorporated 
the National Music Council; and removed the 
Federal admissions tax on movie tickets costing 
less than ninety cents. 


The 85th Congress has made an even more im- 
pressive record in cultural legislation. 


It passed an act to preserve and maintain the 
historic Patent Office Building as a new National 
Art Museum to house the National Collection of 
Fine Arts, a National Portrait Gallery, and con- 
temporary art. 


This Congress enacted into law a bill to provide 
for a “National Center of the Performing Arts as 
a Branch of the Smithsonian Institute”. This bill, 
which failed to pass in the 84th Congress, was 
reintroduced in the 85th Congress by Senator Ful- 
bright and Representative Thompson. It provides 
for a Cultural Center on land already owned by 
the Federal Government and authorizes the pur- 
chase of an additional 1.2 acres by the National 
Planning Commission. It also sets up a Board of 
Trustees, which will function within the frame- 
work of the Smithsonian Institute. 


The “historic and architecturally distinguished” 
State, War, and Navy Buildings in Lafayette Park 
have been saved. Congress appropriated $232,000 
to reactivate the Historic Buildings and Sites Sur- 
vey. 


A Humphrey-Thompson sponsored bill calling 
for the inclusion of performing artists on the Fed- 
eral Commission of Fine Arts resulted in the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Panel on the Performing 
Arts. 

The Congress passed an act to exempt from 
Federal excise tax admission to dramatic perform- 
ances, concerts, etc., given by non-profit civic or- 
ganizations. 

The Brussel’s World’s Fair, with its cultural 
overtones, was made possible by Congressional 
appropriations of nearly $15,000,000. 

Legislation limiting (though not excluding) bill- 
boards on Federally-assisted highways was adopted. 

Of significance to all in education is the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. This Act estab- 
lishes a loan program for students at institutions 
of higher education; provides grants to states for 
strengthening science, math, and foreign language 
instruction in public schools; establishes language 
institutes; aids the expansion of graduate educa- 
tion; assists in the improvement of counseling and 
testing programs; and provides for research and 
experimentation in the use of television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related media for educational 
purposes. 

However gratifying the record of the 85th Con- 
gress, some important legislation which was intro- 
duced was not enacted into law. 

The Fulbright-Humphrey-Thompson bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for International Cultural 
Relations. This bill, approved by the State Depart- 
ment and Bureau of the Budget, passed the Senate. 

According to a 1958 Release of the Department 
of State entitled Two Decades of Government 
Sponsored Cultural Relations, the arts will play 

turn to page 13 


Mary Adeline McKibbin is Director of Art, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Chairman, NAEA Legislative Committee. 
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This column, a new one in your journal, is 
devoted to reviewing articles and features of cur- 
rent periodicals which seem to the reviewer to be 
of more than usual interest. While the material 
covered in the column will generally deal directly 
with art and art education, relevant materials in 
related areas will also be discussed. 

Such material is to be found in the September 
issue of Scientific American, an issue devoted to 
“innovation” in science or, in less-guarded lan- 
guage than scientists are apparently willing to use, 
“creativity” in science. J. Bronowski in his article 
“The Creative Process” points out many analogies 
between the creative process in the arts and in 
sciences, dispelling many notions of the gap be- 
tween these areas. In another article on “Innova- 
tion in Physics” Freeman J. Dyson expresses the 
opinion that great innovations in physics when 
they come will only be half-understood by their 
creators and not at all understood by others. A 
comparison with innovations in art is inevitable. 
This entire issue of the magazine is recommended 
for your reading and, incidentally, for your look- 
ing since the visual quality of the editorial layout, 
illustrations and advertisements is well above- 
average. 

Further emphasis on the creative process is to 
be found in D. F. Johnson’s article “Creativity, 
A New Challenge” in the October School Arts. 
Mr. Johnson suggests that art studies take their 
place beside other disciplines to develop in stu- 
dents an understanding of the creative process 
itself. This understanding can then be applied to 
the shaping of a finer society. 

The September issue of Interiors presents a 
functional example of creativity in its second in 
a series of three case histories of the development 
of new lines of furniture. This article deals with 
the development of the swaged-leg style of fur- 
niture for the Herman Miller furniture company. 
The article presents a step by step analysis from 
the first idea through final production and pro- 
vides excellent material for any teacher of courses 
dealing with design for mass production. 
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MAGAZINES IN REVIEW 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


In this same issue of Interiors another in a series 
of articles titled “Makers of Tradition” is pre- 
sented by Edgar Kaufman. Each month a well- 
illustrated article discussing the work of an out- 
standing designer—in this case a duet consisting of 
Edward Godwin and Christopher Dresser, design- 
ers of the 1870’s—is presented. Consideration 
should be given to publishing the entire series in 
book form. 

Victor D’Amico’s statement to the Committee 
on Art Education at this years annual meeting of 
that group is reprinted in the September issue of 
School Arts under the title “Coming Events Cast 
Their Shadows”. The statement, a thoughtful one 
which takes exception with many clichés of art 
education, closes with some suggestions for future 
action by art educators. It is an article worth 
reading and one which should serve as the basis 
of many discussions at future meetings of art edu- 
cation groups. Mr. D’Amico’s pessimism concern- 
ing the state of art teaching today seems rather 
exaggerated. It seems hard to believe that the 
majority of art teachers pay any more than lip 
service to the clichés which are deplored in the 
article. Those teachers who do take these seriously 
will surely be the ones to transform any new ideas 
into clichés. 

To celebrate the 10th International Congress 
for Art Education the May-June issue of Graphis 
magazine presents a handsomely illustrated article 
on child art in various countries with many em- 
amples in full color. National differences in the 
works illustrated are less pronounced than might 
be expected. An accompanying bibliography of 
books on art education includes several recent 
publications and a short list of foreign publications. 

A final mention should be made of the extensive 
list of suppliers of arts and crafts materials ap- 
pearing in the October issue of Arts and Activities. 
Teachers faced with the perennial problem of or- 
dering supplies should find this especially helpful. 


ALFRED P. Maurice is Executive Director The 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE ARTS IN EDUCATION 


GEORGIA APPOINTS 
STATE ART CONSULTANT 


OLLEEN 
WILLIAMS 


In September Miss Olleen Williams became the 
first Art Consultant in the State of Georgia. In 
making this appointment Georgia became the four- 
teenth state to have art represented at the state 
level. 

Prior to her appointment as Consultant In Art 
Education, Miss Williams was an instructor in art 
at Russell High School, East Point, Georgia. She 
has also taught in Birmingham, Alabama and at 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. Miss 
Williams received the B.F.A. degree from the 
University of Georgia in 1943 and the M.F.A. in 
1953 from the same institution. She has also 
studied at the University of Alabama, The Tyler 
School of Art in Philadelphia, Pa., and at the 
Sculpture Center in New York City. 

Miss Williams has exhibited her own work in 
many regional and national exhibitions and has 
had several one man shows. She is represented in 
the permanent collections of the Georgia Museum, 
Athens, Georgia and the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens. 


PACIFIC ARTS 
CONFERENCE 


The North California Section of the P.A.A. held 
their annual conference at Asilomar November 
7-8-9. The program featured seminars on School 
House Planning, Design and the Adolescent, and 
Research in Art Education, together with dem- 


onstrations on “new ways with old materials”. 
Gordon Woods, Director, California School of 
Fine Arts was the main speaker. Theme of the 
conference was “Art Creativity at the Crossroads”. 
Officers of the PAA-NCS are President, Lanita 
Lane, Art Consultant, Sacramento County 
Schools; First Vice-President, Robert M. Bain, 
Asst. Prof. of Art, Chico State College; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Kathryn Drury, Art Consul- 
tant, Butte County Schools, Oroville; Secretary, 
Mrs. Alice A. Soderberg, Consultant, Elementary 
Education, Yuba City; Treasurer, Mrs. Madelyn 
Windweh, Art Consultant, Nepa Public Schools. 


MAYO BRYCE JOINS 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Appointment of Dr. Mayo Bryce, professor of 
Arts and Education at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, as Specialist in Education in the Arts, was 
recently announced by Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. Dr. Bryce has 
had wide experience at elementary, secondary, and 
college and university levels. 

Dr. Bryce will work in the Division of State 
and Local School Systems of the Office of Educa- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. Ralph Beelke, who resigned 
recently to become the first Executive Secretary 
of the National Art Education Association, a 
department of the National Education Association. 

In 1957 Dr. Bryce planned and acted as mod- 
erator in a series of open circuit television broad- 
casts in San Francisco, sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, designed to determine the degree to 
which television can be employed in the educa- 
tion of college students. A member of the San 
Francisco State College faculty since 1948, he was 
leader in 1957 of the Paris Workshop, a summer 
educational program developed jointly in Paris 
by the University of Paris and the State College. 

As a member of the International Society for 
Education Through Art, Dr. Bryce represented 
the United States at the Second General Assembly 
held at the Hague in 1957. 

turn to next page 
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He served as chairman of the University of 
Alabama Art Department from 1942 to 1943. 
This last activity was interrupted by service dur- 
ing World War II as Field Director of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross at San Francisco. 

Dr. Bryce holds a degree as Doctor of Educa- 
tion and a Master’s Degree in Art Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as well 
as an A.B. degree from San Jose, Calif., State 
College. He was president of the Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the National Education 
Association, from 1956 to 1958. He is the author 
of numerous publications on art and educational 
subjects. 


OHIO ART EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The State convention of the Ohio Art Educa- 
tion Association was held in Cleveland November 
6, 7 and 8th at the Hotel Cleveland. The theme 
of the conference was “The Place of Design in 
Art Education”. Dr. Howard Conant, Chairman 
of the Department of Art Education, New York 
University spoke on the theme of the conference 
at the opening session. Mr. Kenneth Bates, artist 
and teacher at the Cleveland Institute of Art was 
the banquet speaker. A panel discussion on “Design 
in Art Education”, tours of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and of the Institute of Art, and demonstra- 
tions completed the program. 

Officers of the Ohio Art Education Association 
are President, Grace Langebrake, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Art, Cleveland; First Vice- 
President, Helen Henley, Supervisor of Art, Mas- 
sillon; Second Vice President, Dr. Alfred Kiesel- 
bach, Associate Professor of Art, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Secretary, Martin F. Russell, Art Teacher, 
Eastmoor High School; Treasurer, Jack Mueller, 
Art Teacher, Cutter Jr. High School. 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


A special workshop for elementary teachers was 
held at the Sacramento State College campus on 
Saturday, November 15th. The workshop was 
sponsored by the Capitol Branch of the North 
California Section of the Pacific Arts Association. 
This group, formed through the initiative of 
Lanita Lane, Consultant in Art for the Sacramento 
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County Schools, is composed of teachers from the 
city of Sacramento and the surrounding area and 
aims to promote good methods of art teaching in 
the area. The November 15th workshop was the 
third to be sponsored by this group since its or- 
ganization in February 1957. 

Officers of the group are President, Paul Beck- 
man, Assoc. Prof. of Art Sacramento State Col- 
lege; Vice President, Larry Welden, Peter Lassen 
Jr. High School, Sacramento; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Donald Herberholz, Asst. Prof. of Art, Sacramento 
State College. 


RESEARCH FUNDS FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


The Office of Education announced recently 
that it is prepared to consider applications for 
Federal funds to support research projects in edu- 
cational television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related communications media. 

The National Defense Education Act authorizes 
$3 million for the first year, and $5 million for 
each of the three succeeding years to support re- 
search in these areas. An initial appropriation of 
$500,000 was made to get the program under way. 

Dr. Roy M. Hall, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research, reported that procedures for fund appli- 
cations are now being prepared. During the time 
required for their completion, applications for 
research grants or contracts may be made by letter 
or on the form now utilized by the Cooperative 
Research Program. 

Inquiries concerning the new research program 
should be directed to the Director, Communica- 
tions Media Research Program, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 


GIRL SCOUTS TV 
PROGRAMS IN ART 


A ten week series of half hour programs on the 
hand arts sponsored by the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. began October 29 on the NBC-ETV circuit. 
Called “Adventuring in the Hand Arts” the series 
is designed to give Girl Scouts and the public as 
well the fundamentals of hand crafts—why they 
are practiced, how they originated and the im- 
portant part they have played in the development 
of mankind. The series is a cooperative endeavor 
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of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Through films, discussions and demonstrations, 
the series will introduce its audience to primitive 
people living today in remote corners of the world 
who use their hands creatively in weaving, wood- 
carving and making masks, pottery, toys and 
jewelry. 

Starting on October 29, the programs will be 
produced in NBC studios in New York and dis- 
tributed “live” through the Educational Television 
and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Mich., to the 
thirty-one currently operating educational tele- 
vision stations across the country. NBC stations 
will present the series by delayed broadcast at times 
most convenient locally. 

Three program consultants will advise on pro- 
gram content, they are Dr. Howard Conant, pro- 
fessor of art education, New York University, Dr. 
Marcella Lawler, professor of curriculum develop- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, chairman of the anthro- 
pology department and curator of anthropology of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

The effectiveness of the series nation-wide will 
be evaluated by a team of researchers represent- 
ing the three cooperating organizations. 


PENN STATE CONTINUES 
CREATIVITY STUDY 


An interdisciplinary study of creativity in the 
arts and the sciences will be continued at the 
Pennsylvania State University under a grant to 
the Department of Art Education from the Uni- 
versity’s Central Fund for Research. 

For the first time, a full-time researcher has been 
appointed to the project. He is Dr. W. Lambert 
Brittain, associate professor of child development 
and family relations at Cornell University who is 
on leave from that post. 


ARTS LEGISLATION—from page 9 

an increasingly important role in our relations with 
other countries. The increase and expansion of 
these cultural activities makes it desirable that 
they should be “effectively integrated”—yet retain 
their identity; that they should be regarded as 
“coordinate with information, technical, and other 
‘action’ programs”. To accomplish these objectives 


the bill calling for the appointment of a special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State was introduced 
in the 85th Congress. It is the belief of the spon- 
sors of the bill that it will pass in the next (86th) 
Congress. 


A bill introduced to provide a medal for 
Distinguished Civilian Achievement passed the 
House. It has a good chance of passing in the next 
Congress. This medal would recognize achieve- 
ment in such cultural fields as the Arts, Letters, 
and Education. 


A Javitz-Thompson bill to liberalize the tariff 
laws for works of art and other exhibit material 
brought to the United States failed to pass. Under 
the present law abstract painting and sculpture, 
primitive art, etc. are “not art” and _ therefore 
dutiable. Shades of Brancusi’s Bird in Space! 


The Humphrey-Thompson bill for the “estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts” in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, introduced in various forms in both 
the 84th and 85th Congress has failed to pass in 
either Congress. 

It would seem, as we review the bills pending, 
that some of the most important legislation intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress was not enacted into 
law. Perhaps the two of greatest significance are 
the bill which provides for an Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State for International Cultural Rela- 
tions, and that which provides for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Commission on the Arts in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Such legislation would furnish Federal endorse- 
ment of the importance of cultural activities in 
both national and international affairs. The con- 
cern of the last Congresses with such cultural ac- 
tivities will tend to encourage the United States 
Information Agency to lay additional stress on our 
cultural programs here and abroad. 

As chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
the National Art Education Asosciation, I should 
like to recommend to the Council of the National 
Art Education Association that, as an organiza- 
tion, we officially thank those senators and repre- 
sentatives who have been most active in their 
efforts to gain Federal support for the arts and 
other cultural programs; and that we urge them 
to reintroduce in the 86th Congress the important 
cultural bills which failed the 85th Congress. 
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DESIGN FOR TOMORROW—from page 8 


while. But admittedly this may be because the 
words and symbols recorded here have been 
wrought out of personal observation, out of my 
struggle and soul-searching. These same words and 
symbols may appear just so much ink-on-paper to 
anyone who has not chanced to make similar ob- 
servations, has not undergone similar agonies of 
the spirit, and found similar clues emerging out 
of his soul-searching. Yet if I read the signs of the 
times aright, I have not been alone in the struggles 
and the searchings; and so, hopeful that someone 
is still reading, I shall press on, in an attempt to 
formulate a few tentative findings that could serve 
as hypotheses to be tested and re-evaluated. That 
this is in essence the scientific method is probably 
clear. Is it entirely unsuitable, even in art classes? 
Is it not representative of a synthetic, rather than 
a separative point of view? I, for one, plead guilty 
of having basked in intuitive fuzziness too long; 
now I propose to right the wrong by turning per- 
sonal effort and support to any available and 
appropriate means for making intelligible processes 
hitherto mysterious, half-understood. In short, I 
propose not only to continue to use, but, further, 
to try to understand more of the creative and inte- 
grative processes; of the nature of imagination, its 
training and uses; of other forces of the “higher 
unconscious.” Only through understanding can 
we learn to control, rather than be controlled by 
these unconscious energies of tremendous potency. 
Here are the tentative findings: 


1. As antidotes to progressive disintegration, we 
as human beings need to seek out—each one of us 
—a unifying or integrating center. This has been 
variously termed the Deep Center,? the Soul, the 
Self, and it is not to be confused with the small-s 
self, the everyday self we know so well (or do 
we?). How do we set about such a search? Sages 
of old, from Patanjali and Laotzu to Plato and 
Jesus, and sages not-so-old—Jung, Maslow, As- 
sagioli to mention only a few of an increasing num- 
ber—give us clues to the method, but the need for 
concentrated research upon the subject, and for- 
mulation of the findings in suitably contemporary 
terms is urgent. The general direction, however, 
is certain, and every one who follows the lead is 
engaging in meaningful research whether he knows 
it or not. 
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We must seek within. And unless we have 
sought, not briefly, not cursorily, but steadily, me- 
thodically, patiently, and with a little success over 
a long period of time, how can we hope to help 
our pupils in their search? How can we even know 
which of the current band-wagon trends—if any— 
we must incorporate in our teaching if it is to help 
free our pupils from the bondages not only of in- 
hibition and fear and frustration, but also of pur- 
poselessness and spiritual attrition? Without some 
measure of such freedom, neither teacher nor pupil 
is prepared for integrated striving toward a mean- 
ingful life goal. The search takes time and a cer- 
tain sort of courage, too. It means facing oneself; 
and when one undertakes to explore the mech- 
anisms—or, if you prefer, the mysteries—underly- 
ing processes of growth and of creative being, he 
is forced to come to terms with the unconscious 
aspects of the whole, the subconscious (with its 
waste-basket element!) as well as the supercon- 
scious. What he finds may turn out to be a none- 
too- pleasant surprise! Still, one can never van- 
quish an enemy that remains hidden or unrecog- 
nized; and the ultimate reward will be of such 
significance as to make all other creative endeavor 
pale by comparison. “Orientation to man as a cre- 
ative being is orientation to the positive,” says 
Ross Mooney *“and it marks a shift so profound 
that few can guess its ultimate consequences.” No 
one who has set out to make the shift and suc- 


*This is also referred to as the superconscious. The 
use of many of these terms in psychological literature is 
thoroughly confusing, varying from writer to writer. I 
am defining subconscious as that part of the unconscious 
that might be meaningfully called “Freudian,” the su- 
perconscious as the source of spiritual energies—the in- 
tuitions and inspirations of the aesthetically sensitive, 
philosophical or truly scientific nature. The concept here 
suggested is similar to those postulated and developed 
by A. H. Maslow in Motivation and Personality, Harper, 
1954, and R. Assagioli in Dynamic Psychology and Psy- 
chosynthesis, a pamphlet available upon request to the 
Psychosynthesis Research Foundation, Box 3895, Green- 
ville, Delaware. Several years of empirical testing of 
similar hypotheses have established their validity so far 
as this unofficial researcher is concerned. Self-testing is 
probably the only satisfactory way to develop conviction. 

*See (for example, Experiment in Depth by P. W. Mar- 
tin, Pantheon. 

*“Groundwork for Creative Research” appearing in 
American Psychologist, September 1954, and also in 
The Self, (Harper) 1956, edited by C. Moustakas. 
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ceeded even in small part can do other than to 
add “amen!” 

Art activities, when they pass beyond the super- 
ficial level of technique and copied or imitated 
design (is it not becoming clear that some of what 
is termed “creative” today is not really that so 
much as copied mannerisms of contemporary ar- 
tists?) spring from the deep wells of unconscious- 
ness (sub—or super—). Thus truly creative art 
activities might be viewed as a means of bringing 
about a relationship between the deeply personal, 
non-verbal inner world and the public, impersonal 
world of form, between meaning and symbol. As 
such—through projection or objectification—they 
provide one means (of course there are others) of 
establishing contact with the Deep Center or Self. 
This I think we need to know. 

2. As antidote to the trend toward disintegra- 
tion into chaos, we as human beings need to find 
out more and more of the nature of the potentially 
reconstructive force inherent in an application of 
the laws and principles of design to the living of a 
life of harmony, of full and effective functioning, 
of beauty. Often as we have said these words, to 
what extent have we pondered deeply over their 
real implications? 

Take for one suggestive example RHYTHM— 
repetition with alternation, the balanced inter- 
play of in-and-out, fundamental, as in breathing, 
in the cycles of night and day, of waking and sleep- 
ing, of summer and winter. Try applying this prin- 
ciple to looking withOUT, into the world of bust- 
ling activity, of doing and saying; and looking 
withIN, toward those motionless non-verbal well- 
springs of life we have just touched upon. How’s 
your ratio? 50-50? 80-20? 90-10? The latter is 
rather more characteristic of the western world, 
but the artist anywhere, by virtue of his psycho- 
logical endowment may be more “sane” (to quote 
Laotzu and Erich Fromm) than the multitude. 
Yet even so, to what extent do we purposefully 
lead our pupils toward balanced use of their time? 
(“Get busy; don’t waste time,” we are likely to 
say, implying that only in visible activity lies value. 
Perhaps we should be doing them a greater service 
by teaching them the art of daydreaming!) 

Methodical and persistent contemplation of the 

“The author realizes that there are many possible points 


of disagreement with the basic assumptions implicit here. 
They have not been unconsidered. 


other design laws yields up equally helpful clues 
to necessary alterations or amendments to our cus- 
tomary way of life. They are too many and too 
profound to examine here. 


3. As antidote to chaos, since the artist-teacher 
holds as part of his stock-in-trade the key to mean- 
ings-behind-forms, we must—if we are to lay claim 
to that titlke—perfect our understanding and use 
of this precious, sometimes overlooked tool. Thus 
enriched, we can deal more purposefully with an- 
other cohesive, integrating concept. For my part, 
I hold as one specific tentative hypothesis, await- 
ing further evidence for confirmation, that an ap- 
proach to visual design through the world of mean- 
ing, emphasizing the communicative aspects rather 
than the formal elements may lead to relative 
mastery of those elements in a minimum of time 
and also bring in its wake such rich corollaries or 
“fringe benefits” as increasing enthusiasm for de- 
sign, increased self-confidence, self-esteem, and 
ability-to-cope. As we ourselves give more atten- 
tion to symbols, to the rich meanings inherent in 
the languages of line and form, texture and color, 
sound and gesture, we prepare ourselves to lead 
students with us into a true inside-out (not learned 
from book or lecture, outside-in) “appreciation” 
of the great conceptions, expressed through art, 
that constitute a rich part of our cultural heritage. 
As we become co-explorers with our students, the 
yield will be rich for all concerned. It is humbling 
but healthy to discover that one may sometimes 
learn very much from students in this regard. Nor 
does facility in reading the language of non-verbal 
symbols correlate completely with the verbally- 
based IQ, as we soon discover. 


4. As our last antidote-to-chaos, we must syn- 
thesize constantly within ourselves and among our- 
selves. We must reach widely into our environ- 
ment, into sociology, anthropology, psychology and 
the natural sciences, into literature, philosophy, 
comparative religions and economics, seeking out 
relationships, thereby becoming what someone has 
aptly called polychromatic, as opposed to mono- 
chromatic personalities. Then, enriched in our own 
understandings, we may transmit—by osmosis if 
by no more tangible means—a sense of relation- 
ship that makes pattern out of confusion in the 
lives we all must live. 


* * * 
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What I seem to be suggesting—to myself and to 
fellow educators through art, and to anyone who 
envisions teaching as a form of art expression—is 
that we set about building a new concept of our- 
selves and our task by looking beyond the form 
and line and color, seeing life itself as the great 
challenge to the artist; environment and the living 
beings interacting with it as the materials out of 
which designs are daily being wrought. Whether 
we are conscious of this responsibility, both as in- 
dividuals and as members of society or not, it is 
rightfully ours. There they are, the human beings 
we have helped to form; and here we are. How 
does it look, our twentieth century handiwork? 
Sometimes spotty, muddy, pale, unbalanced, un- 
lovely? At best rhythmic, vital, unified, interesting, 
and satisfying to the discriminating aesthetic taste! 
WE can help to make the difference, even to bring 
about peace in a troubled world. We ARE an 
essential life-giving part of the educational process 
at every level when we see that process as a syn- 
thesis of experiences, or learnings, that must be 
designed to develop qualitatively as well as quan- 
titatively; when we understand that the physical- 
emotional-mental aspects of the human being need 
to be kept in equilibrium, and that through edu- 
cation (not suppression nor mere release) of the 
emotions, and through the development of intui- 
tion and the creative imagination we are pointing 


the way toward acquaintance with the integrat- 
ing Self. 


Helen Cabot Miles from Newtonville, Mass., is a 
former NAEA Council member and is a Director of the 
Psychosynthesis Research Foundation, Inc. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS—from page 5 
of the elementary principalship in 10 years and 
reveals this national picture: 

Chances are that the elementary principal is 
a man. If he’s the average male principal, he’s 
just passed his 43rd birthday and has about eight 
years’ experience in his job, with 5.8 years in the 
same school system. He holds a Master’s degree, 
is likely to have two or more dependents and a 
small income from outside earnings. 

On the 41 percent chance that the principal 
is a woman, she’s older than her male counter- 
part, about 52. She has about nine years experi- 
ence in the present school system plus about 17% 
years background as a classroom teacher. She, too, 
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most likely has a Master’s but her outside income 
is practically nil. There’s a strong chance that she’s 
reached her occupational goal. Most likely, she 
has no full dependents, but over one fourth of 
all women principals do. 

Surveying both supervising principals and teach- 
ing principals, the study also reveals: 

Median salary of the principals reporting on 
the survey was $6237. For supervising principals 
it was $6600, and for teaching principals, $4737. 
Median salary for men was slightly less than for 
women, but this reflects unequal distribution of 
men and women in school systems of various 
sizes. There are more women in larger school 
districts and these districts pay ,more. 

Relatively, the economic status of principals, 
as compared with classroom teachers, has 
dropped. They have not shared to any great 
extent in salary improvement affecting the 
teaching profession as a whole. 

Principals spend about 9.2 hours at their jobs 
each day plus 4.9 hours a week at school duties 
during weekends and evenings. They also spend 
4.5 hours of out-of-school-time per week for 
professional improvement. Community activi- 
ties take up 3.5 hours a week. 

Average term of employment for all principals 
is for a 10-month service period out of the year, 
though 12 percent of the supervising principals 
and four percent of the teaching principals are 
employed by the calendar year with a three-or- 
four-week vacation. 

Regionally, the Far West is $850 higher in 
average salaries than the next highest region, 
the Middle Atlantic states. Lowest regional aver- 
age was $5355 in the Southeast. 
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NEW BOOKS AND FILMS 


FILMS 


Child Art and Nature: Birds and Etching, Insects 
and Painting, Weeds and Mosaics. Produced 
and directed by Frank Bach and James Schin- 
neller. 16mm sound and color; each film ap- 
proximately 5 minutes. $60.00 for one film or 
$165.00 for the set of three. Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Last year we published a review of three films 
called the School and Family Art Series, produced 
by Dr. Frank Bach, and featuring the Bach chil- 
dren as subjects. Now this same company has issued 
a new series of three short films built around a 
theme of children’s art and nature, and the two 
Bach boys are also seen in these. 

Here the purpose is “to stimulate observation 
and gain a deeper sense of appreciation of the 
wonders in nature” and “to develop an awareness 
of nature as an important source of inspiration for 
creative expression.” We find the boys going out 
into the fields to study birds and insects and weeds. 
After seeing many kinds of birds, looking at color- 
ing and textures, the boys (elementary school age) 
make crayon etchings of birds. This same kind 
of observation is done with insects in the second 
film, but this time a rather thick paint is used in 
the art project. In the last film pebbles are care- 
fully selected, colored with paint, and set in a 
box of sand, using weed forms as the source of 
inspiration. Plaster is then poured over the pebbles 
and the sand removed to leave a handsome wall 
hanging. 

The children are charming, natural, and enthu- 
siastic subjects. While the films are short they are 
very well done. The producers suggest that they 
might be used to stimulate a group of children at 
the start of an art lesson, and for that purpose it 
might be well to keep the film fairly short. They 
would also be excellent for teacher-training pur- 
poses or to show any group of adults interested in 
art education. 

There are a number of advantages in a film 
of this kind showing the sources of inspiration for 
art work and the actual execution of the work 
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by some honest-to-goodness children. It shows 
teachers that ideas do not spring out of the blue 
(“Here is a piece of paper—draw!’’) and it helps 
them to see how interest can be aroused. The boys 
in the films work eagerly and enthusiastically, but 
they are average-looking children, and teachers 
should be encouraged to try some of these projects 
with their own students. (““Oh, well—it’s all right 
with those talented children—but with my class 
...) The film also introduces what will be some 
new techniques for some teachers, but it takes 
them beyond the experimental stage to where they 
are used to express some particular ideas. Several 
of the films show the work of a number of differ- 
ent children using the same techniques to illustrate 
the variety of interpretations resulting from the 
use of a broad kind of subject matter. For some- 
thing a little different you might have a look at 
these three films. L.J. 


BOOKS 


Creating With Paper: Pauline Johnson. Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, Seattle. 1958. $6.50. 
Isamo Nogouchi in explaining the fragile beauty 

of his modern paper lamps said something to the 

effect that they are transitory, ephemeral . . . like 
the cherry blossom . . . like life itself. This evan- 
escent quality of the art of paper is, in part, the 
theme expounded by the British art educator, 
Trevor Thomas, in his moving and eloquent in- 
troduction to Creating With Paper. He catches 
certainly the spirit of paper art forms when he 
says: “In Mexico and Japan, perhaps more than 
in any other countries, paper has been elaborated 
into the pattern of culture.” “Watching those 
swarms of lighted lanterns floating in the night 
at festival time down rivers or streams in Japan, 
or seeing those long-limbed Mexican paper figures 
explode in the air, induces an intuitive feeling 
of something both futile and sublime, an “other- 
liness” or symbolic nonattachment that comes near 

to an ecstatic catharsis, akin to the dying fall im- 

plicit in the leap of a dancer, and carrying within 

it the pathos of a grief.” 
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This emphasis upon the fleeting is also touched 
upon by Miss Johnson in the preface; however, 
she soon makes it clear that while the medium 
may be transient, her approach to it is constant 
and rock-rooted. She views the creation of art as 
the creation of “true vitality” with design the 
underlying and controlling factor. She urges a 
“constantly growing sensitivity to all we come in 
contact with . . . for only in a climate conducive 
to the natural development of exploration and ex- 
perimentation can real growth take place.” 


This emphasis upon design is evident in the 
structuring of the book with its logical sequence. 
The first half of the book is concerned with basic 
skills and form-concepts; it includes, materials and 
tools, introduction to paper, an approach to form, 
cutting, surface treatment, curling, bending, fold- 
ing, scoring, geometric solids, moving forms, 
planes, and ways to fasten things together. It is by 
far the most extensive and best treatment of the 
subject that I have seen. 

In the latter part of the book the emphasis shifts 
from the abstract and the formal to the concrete 
and the subjectmatter oriented. Here are found 
nicely designed solutions to a variety of every-day 
problems encounted by the classroom teacher; i.e., 
bulletin boards, alphabets, stand-up constructions 
and the like. The special holiday events also come 
in for detailed treatment in such chapters as 
“Christmas Trees,” “Angel Designs,’ “Santa 
Claus,” “Christmas Decorations,” “Valentines,” 
“Easter Forms,” and “May Day Baskets.” The 
paper forms used to illustrate this section are, in 
large part, the work of Hazel Koenig and Aileen 
Moseley, two talented artist-teachers from the 
children’s creative art classes at the University of 
Washington. The examples provided are a happy 
blend of the sophisticated and the naive, the func- 
tional and the fantastic, the charming and the 
humorous. 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 
ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE Crayons 


TRUTONE Crayons 


Ml LTO N Poster Colors Finger Paint 
BRADLEY Water Colors Modeling Clay 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. New York Chicago 


The photographs, made in large part by the 
Still Photography Production Unit of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, show sensitive technical pro- 
ficency and do much, along with a well designed 
page layout, to give the book its functional, attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Here then is a versatile and useful book which 
should appeal to art educators, classroom teachers, 
and—if the reaction of my own eleven year old 
son is any indication—to the youngsters themselves. 
Aesthetic Form and Education: Langer, Iglehart, 

Tumin, Zirbes, Hausman, Andrews, Robins, 

Ghiselin, Mursell, Taylor. Edited by Michael F. 

Andrews. Syracuse University Press. 1958. 

This compilation is an outgrowth of the first 
and second symposium conferences on creative 
arts education held at Syracuse University in the 
year 1957-1958. It incorporates the lectures of the 
first two symposia as well as Dr. Jerome Hause- 
man’s reflections on the panel discussion of the 
first conference. 

One senses in reading this publication that the 
actual conferences must have been distinctly suc- 
cessful undertakings—they now form a perpetual 
division of the University’s summer session series 
—for there is an air of thoughtful inquiry which 
permeates the various lectures. Space does not 
permit a full summary of each lecture; however, 
the following two excerpts may give the reader 
some sense of the whole. 

Dr. Susanne K. Langer, Professor of Philosophy, 
begins the series. She envisages the arts as neither 
the effervescences nor fripperies of cultural de- 
velopment, but rather she views them as a basic 
driving force. Just as discursive language structures 
and clarifies outward experiences, so do the arts 
order the subjective reality of feelings and emo- 
tions. “Self-knowledge, insight into all phases of 
life and mind spring from artistic imagination.” 
The society that neglects the education of feeling, 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art Edu- 
cation and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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concludes Dr. Langer,” 
less emotion.” 

Professor Robert Iglehart, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Art at Michigan University, in an ex- 
tremely insightful and witty lecture “The Incon- 
stant Child” develops the disquieting thought that 
childhood is not a state but rather a metamorphos- 
ing series of culturally conjured images. To illus- 
trate his thesis, he describes four children “in- 
vented” by four markedly different cultures. From 
anthropological literature and mythology comes 
the primitive child for whom childhood is a rig- 
orous training period—usually with sword and bow 
—to be gotten through so that life can truly begin. 

The Gothic or theological child, offspring of the 
cathedral builders, is not limited in time and is 
as much at home in the New England of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century America as in 
medieval Europe. Corrupt of Nature, empty of 
grace and bent into sin, 
guided by the whip’s end. 

The child-symbol developed by the eighteenth 
century European Enlightenment was the child 
of reason; arriving in this world uncomplicated by 
a specific heredity, his education was a “process 
somewhat like the construction of a little thinking 
machine.” 

The Romantic child, largely the creation of 
Rousseau, “is neither heroic, damned, nor an 
empty vessel. He arrives, . already saved and 
it is the world that is lost.” 

The development of these images and their im- 
plication on teacher and curriculum form the re- 
mainder of this lecture. In the lectures that follow: 
Dr. Melvin Tumin of Princeton University de- 
velops a definition of creativity. Dr. Laura Zirbes, 
Professor of Education Emeritus at Ohio State 
University, defines creative education by consider- 
ing those characteristics which are indicative of 
the creative approach. Dr. Michael F. Andrews, 
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Director of the Annual Symposium Conference, 
sees creative education as the natural counter-force 
to science in the “dichotomic balance.” Seymour 
Robins discusses perception as a creative pro- 
cess, while Brewster Ghiselin argues compellingly 
for the artist-teacher, as indeed does Dr. James L. 
Mursell. Dr. Harold Taylor discusses the creative 
arts and their relationship to democratic values. 

Michael F. Andrews provides a selective bibli- 
ography on the nature of creativity. 


Techniques of Painting: Henry Gasser, N.A. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. New York. 1958. 
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ARTISTS’ COLOR = True artist's colors, 
For OIL, TEMPERA or yet cost less than 
WATER COLOR technics regular oil colors. 
2-Only one set of 
colors needed for 
all painting technics. 
3-Can be used on 
any painting ground, 
even on paper. 


CONVENIENT—Dries fast; paintings 
can be carried from room a 
class. 

CLEAN—Can be washed off hands, 
clothes, equipment with soapy 
water. 

HANDLES EASILY on the palette, in 
thick piles; in thinnest washes. 


2700 Highland | 
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PAINTING ° SCULPTURE 


Day, Evening, Summer Sessions 
Write: R. J. Entenmann, Curator 


118 N. Broad, Phila. 2, Pa. e RI 6-1877 


Techniques of Painting deals primarily with two 
aspects of landscape painting: pictorial structure, 
and the handling of various media. It is a book 
written from a specific point of view; Mr. Gasser 
is primarily a realistic landscape painter, a painter 
of the “American Scene,” the small town, the two- 
story frame house, the wash-on-the-line-backyard, 
the harbor view, and it is within this framework 
that the various problems of technique and com- 
position are examined. 

To my mind, one of the strong features of the 
book is the many illustrations by the author; they 
are placed side by side with the text and serve 
unusually well in communicating the particular 
points the author has in mind. The emphasis is 
never placed upon the large full-page illustration 
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showing the final result, but rather upon sequence 
and process. In showing how a water color paint- 
ing can be developed, for example, the author gives 
us six time-lapse pictures in the belief that “illus- 
trating the progressive stages in full color will en- 
able the student to grasp the approach . . . faster 
than with words.” 


While the illustrations form a kind of unifying 
element in the book, each of the eight chapters is 
relatively self-contained. The first deals with the 
expressive potential open to the artist through 
varied arrangement of the foremat proportions, 
the spacing and arrangement of objects within the 
picture, the direction and quality of light falling 
on these objects. Chapter II discusses both detailed 
and freely executed handling. Figure drawing as 
it relates to landscape painting is touched upon 
next. Incidentally, it is here that the author makes 
the interesting suggestion that the television screen 
can serve as a constantly changing source of im- 
ages for the quick sketch; he includes an illustra- 
tion to make his point. Chapter IV shows how the 
landscape artist can supplement his on-the-spot 
sketches by photographing those elements which 
elude the sketch—detail, texture, and the like. 
Chapter V discusses dozens of different combina- 
tions of mixed media; it is this chapter which 
really forms the heart of the book. The final chap- 
ters take up the use of the on-the-spot sketch, 
mural making for the home, and the framing of 
paintings. 

Implied throughout the author’s exposition is 
a certain acquaintance with pictorial structure. He 
takes it for granted from the very beginning that 
the reader understands perspective, has some basic 
grasp of color theory and can handle light and 
shade; in short, this is a book directed primarily 
at the person with some art training. 


Cosimo Tura: Eberhard Ruhmer. Phaidon Pub- 
lishers Inc. 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

It is Malraux who tells us that a new era of 
artistic experience is at hand; that we now have 
available through photography and mass printing 
a “museum without walls” ...a museum which 
makes available more great works to refresh our 
memories than even the largest museums can 
bring together. We are indebted to Mr. Ruhmer 
and the Phaidon Press for extending still further 
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this imagined museum through the presentation, 
in one volume, of all the existing works of the 
late-Gothic master, Cosimo Tura. 

The scope of the present work is both exten- 
sive and detailed. Printed and bound in Great 
Britain, it is a first class publication both as to 
over-all design, and as to quality of type face and 
paper. The color plates, while relatively few in 
number, are very fine—especially the frontispiece ; 
while the black and whites leave little to be de- 
sired. 

An introduction, chronological list of works, 
and notes on the plates by Mr. Ruhmer provide 
the reader with an understanding of the artist 
and his time. 


Drawing the Female Figure: Francis Marshall. 
The Studio Publications Inc., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 1957. 25 S. net. 
This present volume, number sixty-nine in the 

How To Do It series, should be of interest to the 

beginning commercial art student, and although 

it deals exclusively with the undraped figure, I 

believe the young fashion designer might find it of 

value as well. 

The book is divided into cleven relatively short 
chapters which cover such sundry items as: the 
reasons for life drawing; the kinds of paper, pen- 
cils and chalk; fore-shortening and perspective; 
anatomy; a brief history of drawing; how to treat 
the model; types of feminine beauty. Each of the 
various chapters is illustrated with drawings by 
the artist. Mr. Marshall has also included a num- 
ber of fine examples of drawings by such artists 
as Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Greuze, Watteau, 
Despiau, Boucher, Degas, Mattisse, and Picasso. 
The contrast between the illustrations for the text 
by Mr. Marshall and the master drawings provide 
a most startling contrast. As one turns from the 
illustrative sketches to—for example—a Degas, 
the enormity of the gulf between clever com- 
mercialism and profound expression becomes ap- 
parent. 


Papier-Mache. Lillian Johnson. David McKay 
Company, Inc. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
New York. 1958. $3.95. 

Papier-maché has been, and I guess will con- 
tinue to be, an immensely popular three-dimen- 
sional medium, both in the lower and upper 
schools of the country. This is due, in part at least, 
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hensible to children of the respective grade levels. 
Filmstrips and slides ready for preview September 1. 
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to its several appealing characteristics; viz., to its 
versatility, relative cleanliness, and cheapness. 
There is hardly an art bulletin in existence which 
does not make some mention of the technique. 
Books of sculpture generally devote a page or so 
to it, and there is always some mention made of 
it in the puppet handbooks; however, the books 
devoted exclusively to maché are few in number. 

Mrs. Johnson has done a considerable amount 
of maché display work for the large New York 
department stores, and quite naturally she has 
drawn upon this experience in presenting the 
techniques of papier-maché. Her writing is 
straightforward and the photographs, which ac- 
company the text, while somewhat amateurish 
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as to arrangement and lighting, are sharp and do 
help explain the procedures. 

The contents of the book include: a positive 
and negative method of mask making, the half- 
round and full-round figure construction, puppet 
construction, theater props, a few suggestions for 
classroom projects, a recipe for papier-maché clay, 
and a few words and diagrams about figure pro- 
portions. 

The book has a number of limitations if one 
were going to use it as a guide for classroom 
teaching. First of all, many of the illustrations 
unfortunately tend toward the flying-mallard-duck 
type of cliché. Second, some of the techniques are 
outmoded and nothing is said as to alternate 
methods. Finally there is an emphasis upon mass 
production, which while perhaps necessary in win- 
dow display, somehow goes against the grain. 
“Why,” one is inclined to ask, “did all twenty 
of the little angels in the window display have 
to have a face made from the same mold?” 


John Mitchell is Chairman of the Art Department, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 


N.A.E.A. PUBLICATIONS 
REVIEW 


ART AND HUMAN VALUES, Ernest Ziegfeld, 
Ed., Fourth Yearbook. 1953. 122 pages—Price 
$3.00. 


A collection of essays by leading art educators 
organized under the following headings: I. Hu- 
man Values in a Democracy. II. Art in the De- 
velopment of Individual Values. III. Art in the 
Development of Social Values. IV. Art and Cre- 
ative Action in a Democratic Society. 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Manuel 
Barkan, Ed., Fifth Yearbook. 1954. 151 pages 
—Price $3.00. 


Research studies on: Expenditures for Art Sup- 
plies; Supply and Placement of Art Teachers; Cer- 
tification of Art Teachers: Art Practices for Ele- 
mentary Schools and Elementary Teachers Prep- 
aration; Current Objectives in Art Education; 
Children’s Art Work and Their Sociometric Status. 
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ART A FRONTIER FOR FREEDOM, Sixth 
Yearbook, 1955. 52 pages—Price $2.00. 


Three addresses given at NAEA Conference: 
“Freedom and Today’s Citizen” by Hon. Wayne 
Morse, U.S. Senator from Oregon; “Art Educa- 
tion and Creative Social Life’ by Melvin Tumin, 
Princeton University; “International Freedom and 
Art Education” by Edwin Ziegfeld, Columbia Uni- 
versity and President, International Society for 
Education Through Art. 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, Manuel 
Barkan, Ed., Seventh Yearbook.*1956. 141 pages 
Price $3.00. 


Research studies on: The Gifted Child; Experi- 
ments in Measuring Aesthetic Attitudes, Creativity, 
Aesthetic Perception, Art Motivation, Responses 
to Color Stimulus; Relationship Between Creative 
Expression and Reading; Differences in Children’s 
Drawings; Pilot Studies to Clarify Hypotheses for 
Research into Creative Behavior. 


OUT OF PRINT: “Art Education Organizes” 
1949; “This is Art Education” 1951; “This is 
Art Education” 1952; “Art and the Adolescent” 
1957. 


“Evaluation of Children’s Growth Through Art 
Experiences” A study by the elementary teach- 
ers of the Denver Public Schools to define sat- 
isfactory growth and behavior characteristics; 
how to gather and evaluate growth. Third re- 
print 1956. 40c single copy; 10 or more copies, 
25c. 


Send order to: National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
&. 
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MONDAY AND TUESDAY, MARCH 9-10 
PRECONVENTION WORKSHOPS 


Art Educators and Administrators Clinic 
Problems of Teaching Art 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Secondary 
College Teachers of Art 
Accreditation 
College Entrance 
PRECONVENTION MEETINGS 
Art Directors—Cities 200,000 and over 
Art Directors—Cities 200,000 and under 
State Directors of Art 
Standing Committees 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 


VISUAL PRESENTATION OF THEME 
“Art Education—The Individual and Society” 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


“The Role of Art Education in Self Discovery 
and Social Adjustment” 


PANEL SESSIONS 
STATE GROUP MEETINGS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 
THE ARTISTS SPEAK 
A Painter, Sculptor, Graphic Artist, 
Designer, Museum Director 
PANEL SESSIONS 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH ART 
ART EDUCATOR OF THE YEAR ADDRESS 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 13 
CRAFTSMEN SPEAK 


Ceramics, Jewelry and Metalwork, Enamel- 


ing, Weaving, etc. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 
BANQUET 
SHIPS PARTY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 
N.A.E.A. BUSINESS MEETING 
STUDENTS SPEAK 
PANEL ON DELINQUENCY 
SHIP AWARDS 


ALSO: 
FILM AND SLIDE SHOWINGS 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
EXHIBITS 


New York City Schools 
N.A.E.A.-Jr. Red Cross International Art 
Program 


TOURS AND VISITS IN NEW YORK 
OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
REGIONAL LUNCHEONS 

COFFEE HOURS 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
GROUPS WHO WOULD LIKE TO SCHEDULE 
TEAS OR RECEPTIONS ARE REQUESTED TO 
CONTACT THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RE- 
GARDING THE SCHEDULING OF THESE 
EVENTS. 


{OTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK /GITY, MARCH 9-14. 
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This new Sketch-Bench, replacing the obso- 
lete art horse, typifies the convenience and 
utility of Sheldon Art Departments. It is 
both az easel and a bench. Two of them pro- 
vide the student ideal working conditions. 
Non-tilt design, easy to Store, bolted hard- 
wood construction, lever lock to secure top 


¥OU GET THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
IN YOUR SHELDON DEPARTMENT. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
wage cates, cabinets, corkboard doors, sinks, student tables, and other 
« farmitare units are described and illustrated in this truly unique 56-page 
eatalog. Floor plans and planning suggestions also included. 


Los Angeles Public Library 
Serials Division 
630 W. Sth St. 
Leos Angeles 13, Calif. » 
446°. 43 0 
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